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INTRODUCTION 


Introduction. 

The  hints  contained  in  this  booklet  are  intended 
primarily  for  officers  of  the  later  New  Armies. 
They  are  all  the  outcome  of  personal  experience, 
and,  if  one  can  rely  on  one's  memory,  deal  with  the 
points  about  which  we  in  the  first  New  Army  were 
principally  doubtful  before  we  went  abroad.  To 
anyone  who  has  been  to  the  Front  they  will  seem 
commonplace  enough,  and,  indeed,  life  there  very 
quickly  resolves  itself  into  a  simple  matter  and 
difficulties  solve  themselves.  None  the  less,  both 
officers  and  men  are  left  to  find  out  much  which 
they  could  profitably  be  told  beforehand. 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  these  few  hints  may  help 
in  training  at  home  and  save  time  and  trouble  and, 
possibly,  lives  abroad,  that  they  are  published. 
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ON  BILLETS 


The  First  Stages. 

After  one  or  two  days  in  a  rest  camp  at  the 
port  of  disembarkation,  the  Battalion  will  be 
moved  up  towards  the  Front. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  is  done  by  train. 
The  transport,  which  has  probably  gone  by 
another  route,  is  then  met,  and  the  Battalion 
marches  up  by  easy  stages,  billeting  at 
perhaps  three  places  and  staying  about  three 
days  in  each. 

BILLETING. 

Billeting  in  England  is  not  an  easy  matter, 
because  more  elaborate  accommodation  has 
to  be  provided  for  the  men  and  much  more 
consideration  shown  to  the  inhabitants  than 
is  the  case  abroad  where  the  reality  of  the 
War  is  more  readily  appreciated.  In  France 
and  Belgium,  where  thousands  of  troops  have 
passed  the  same  way,  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever.  The  people  know  exactly  what  has 
to  be  done,  and  the  question  of  payment  does 
not  arise  as  the  Mayor  of  the  town  or  village 
arranges  it  with  the  central  authorities.  The 
only  information  that  has  to  be  given  to  him 
by  the  Adjutant  is  the  number  of  men  in  the 
various  billets  and  the  length  of  time  they  stay 
there. 


(11628) 
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ON  BILLETS 


Billeting  Parties  are  composed,  usually, 
in  accordance  with  the  existing  arrangements 
in  England,  of  one  officer,  the  interpreter  and 
the  four  Co.  Qr.-Mr.  Sergeants.  They  go  on 
in  advance  with  the  Staff  Captain  and  must 
be  provided  with  bicycles.  As  the  establish- 
ment of  bicycles  is  only  nine  and  the  Battalion 
has  usually  to  provide  two  Brigade  bicycle 
orderlies,  it  is  as  well  to  buy  and  take  out  one 
or  two  more,  and  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
collecting  any  ownerless  ones  that  may  be 
discovered  abroad. 

Billets  are  usually  farms  (one  per  company), 
the  men  sleeping  in  the  barns. 

1.  Get  the  men  in  quickly.  They  are 
probably  tired,  and  if  told  off,  roughly, 
say  a  platoon  to  a  barn,  will  soon  settle 
down.    Practise  this  in  England. 

2.  No  smoking  in  barns. 

3.  No  one  is  allowed  outside  the  billet- 
ing area,  usually  a  very  restricted  one. 
A  guard  should  be  mounted  immediately 
on  arrival. 

4.  Allow  the  men  to  buy  beer  from  the 
farmhouse.  This  prevents  them  straying 
off  to  "  estaminets,"  keeps  the  billet- 
holders  amiable,  and  the  beer  is  so  mild 
that  no  amount  of  it  can  do  any  harm. 

5.  Warn  the  men — particularly  in 
Belgium — that  they  are  on  no  account  to 
give  any  information  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  country  is  full  of  spies. 
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GENERALLY 


6.  Pay  out  as  soon  as  possible  after 
arrival  at  your  first  billet. 

7.  Remember  that  billets  must  be  kept 
and  left  scrupulously  clean,  as  there  is 
an  uninterrupted  stream  of  troops  going 
through  the  same  place.  The  New  Army 
has  already  established  a  reputation  for 
cleanliness. 

Before  you  move  off  inspect  the  place 
where  the  cooks  have  been.  It  will 
certainly  be  dirty. 

See  that  latrines  and  refuse  pits  are 
filled  up  and  marked. 

8.  It  is  a  good  plan  always  to  have  a 
company  orderly  officer  on  duty  each  clay, 
and  to  keep  up  routine  by  having  Company 
Office  and  doing  some  work. 

A  certain  amount  of  trouble  will  probably 
arise  during  the  first  few  days  in  France. 
The  men  seem  to  consider  that  once  they  are 
abroad  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  fight,  and 
they  very  much  resent  being  taken  for  brigade 
route  marches,  which  is  the  usual  programme 
before  going  up  to  the  firing  line.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  one  usually  has  to  read  out  the 
various  crimes  and  punishments  in  the  field, 
and  when  the  men  realise  the  comparatively 
trivial  offences  for  which  the  death  penalty 
can  be,  and  is,  inflicted,  they  settle  down 
easily  to  the  strict  discipline  which  is  even 
more  necessary  abroad  than  at  home. 
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MOVING  UP 


BEHIND  THE  FIRING  LINE. 

The  next  stage  is  when  the  Battalion  moves 
up  to  huts  about  four  miles  behind  the  firing 
line  and,  after  a  day's  rest,  is  employed 
digging  trenches  at  night,  possibly  under  fire 
at  any  rate  within  reach  of  stray  bullets  and 
shells.  This  is  the  best  opportunity  for 
impressing  on  the  men  two  points  which  are 
almost  more  important  than  anything  else 
and  should  be  insisted  on  by  platoon  com- 
manders at  home  : — 

1.  Always  keeping  closed  up  at  night. 

2.  Always  being  very  careful  as  to  the 
correct  passing  of  messages. 

They  will  also  be  given  the  order  "No 
Smoking  "  and  "  Silence,"  and  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  order  is  very  often  difficult  to 
enforce,  it  is  as  well  to  make  an  example  of 
the  first  man  who  breaks  it.  As  a  rule  you 
will  find  that  there  is  no  trouble  with  regard  to 
the  men  doing  their  work.  They  are  only  too 
anxious  to  dig  and  get  under  cover  as  quickly 
as  possible,  but  officers  must  be  careful  that 
before  starting  work  the  men  are  correctly 
told  off  to  their  tasks  and  that  uniformity 
of  work  is  insisted  upon.  It  is  very  easy, 
when  one  is  first  under  fire,  to  try  and  hurry 
things  too  much  in  order  to  get  the  men 
started. 
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IN    THE  TRENCHES 


INSTRUCTION  IN  FIRE  TRENCHES. 

After  a  few  days  of  digging,  the  Battalion 
will  get  its  first  experience  of  Fire  Trenches, 
by  being  handed  over  to  a  seasoned  regiment 
for  instruction. 

The  process  is  simply  that  every  officer, 
N.C.O.  and  man  is  attached  to  his  "  opposite 
number  "  in  the  other  Battalion.  There  is  no 
difficulty  about  this  at  all.  The  men  are  only 
too  anxious  to  learn  everything  they  can  and 
the  others  are  equally  willing  to  teach  them, 
and  to  prevent  them  taking  undue  risks. 

Beware,  however,  if  the  officers  tell  you  : 
"  Oh  !  we  find  if  we  don't  annoy  the  Bosches 
they  leave  us  alone."  That  is  the  hallmark 
which  stamps  a  bad  battalion.  Not  by  that 
attitude  will  the  War  be  ended. 

RESERVE  DUG-OUTS  OR  TRENCHES. 

After  coming  out  of  the  Fire  Trenches  and 
having  two  or  three  days'  rest,  the  Battalion 
may  be  in  reserve  dug-outs  or  trenches, 
perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  mile  behind  the 
firing  line. 

Here  there  are  some  points  to  remember 
which  are  of  vital  importance  : — 

1.  There  must  be  as  little  movement  as 
possible  by  day. 

2.  Aeroplane  signals  must  be  given  at 
once  by  sentries  and  obeyed  at  once  by 
all  ranks. 
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IN   THE  TRENCHES 


One  whistle  =  aeroplane  up. 

Three  whistles  =  all  clear. 

Immediately  on  hearing  one  whistle 
men  must  get  into  their  dug-outs  or,  if 
too  far  away,  stay  perfectly  still  where 
they  are.    They  must  not  look  up. 

From  experience  one  can  say  that  it  is  most 
difficult  to  prevent  men  watching  aeroplanes, 
especially  when  they  are  being  fired  at.  Teach 
them,  before  they  go  out,  that  aeroplanes 
mean  shells,  and  that,  even  if  they  are  not 
shelled  themselves,  they  may,  by  their  care- 
lessness, be  the  cause  of  the  next  Battalion 
in  the  place  being  shelled. 

And  remember  (a  point  which  is  sometimes 
forgotten)  that  these  rules  apply  also  to 
officers. 

SMOKE. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  fires.  No 
smoke  can  be  allowed  at  all  by  day  and,  as  the 
men  are  usually  working  all  night,  they  get 
no  chance  of  a"  hot  meal  or  even  of  making 
tea  unless  they  are  taught  first  of  all,  and 
preferably  in  England,  what  they  would 
ultimately  learn  in  any  case,  that  a  fire  can  be 
made  which  gives  out  absolutely  no  smoke 
by  cutting  up  the  wood  into  the  smallest 
possible  splinters.  Water  can  also  be  boiled 
and  bacon  cooked  over  a  candle  with  a  piece 
of  rag  wrapped  round  it. 
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CARRYING  PARTIES. 

The  main  business  of  a  Battalion  in  reserve 
is  to  provide  carrying  parties  for  taking  up 
rations,  water,  R.E.  stores,  &c.,  to  the  front 
trenches.  This  is  by  far  the  most  unpleasant 
job  there  is,  and  it  is  essential  to  prevent  the 
men  from  getting  nervous  about  it. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  very  slow  and  very 
difficult  to  get  up  by  the  communication 
trenches,  and  if  such  things  as  barbed  wire, 
knife  rests,  &c,  have  to  be  taken  up,  it  is  quite 
impossible.  It  is  a  very  good  rule  to  start  by 
taking  the  men  overland  because,  if  they  once 
use  the  communication  trenches,  they  get  a 
notion  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  go  across 
the  open. 

In  carrying  parties  it  is  more  than  ever 
important  that  the  men  should  keep  closed  up , 
and  this  depends  very  largely  on  the  officer  in 
front  setting  a  slow  and  regular  pace.  One's 
natural  instinct,  when  not  carrying  anything 
oneself,  is  to  go  ahead  as  fast  as  possible.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  men  must 
have  rest  half  way,  however  dangerous  and 
unpleasant  the  place  happens  to  be. 

Carrying  parties  always  have  to  carry  equip- 
ment and  take  their  rifles.  This  makes  the 
men's  work  very  much  more  difficult.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  by  badly  laid  telephone 
wires,  which  usually  belong  to  the  gunners, 
and  which  cross  most  of  the  main  paths,  at 
any  rate  in  the  Ypres  district,  at  about  the 
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height  of  one's  feet  or  neck  as  the  case  may 
be  An  order  has  been  issued  that  these  wires 
should  be  relaid  properly,  but  very  little  has 
been  done  to  enforce  it.  Badly  laid  wires 
should  always  be  reported  with  a  reference  to 
the  squared  map  as  to  their  exact  position 
and,  if  it  is  known,  the  battery  to  which  they 
belong. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Batta- 
lion in  the  fire  trenches  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  Battalion  in  reserve  for 
its  water  and  rations  as  well  as  for  such 
things  as  bombs,  Very  lights,  ammunition,  &c. 

This  should  be  particularly  borne  in  mind 
if  the  carrying  party  should  be  shelled.  The 
tendency  of  the  men  is  to  scatter  and  they  are 
very  often  difficult  to  get  together  again, 
and  are  very  apt  to  leave  behind,  where  they 
lie  down,  either  their  rifles  or  their  loads.  The 
best  N.C.O.  should  always  be  placed  in  the 
rear,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  another 
Sergeant  marching  out  of  the  line,  about  half 
way  down,  to  see  the  men  are  keeping  closed 
up.    If  they  are  shelled  they  should  be  got 
under  cover  at  once  or,  if  there  is  no  cover 
available,  they  should  be  ordered  to  lie  down. 
Men  must  not  be  allowed  to  lie  down 
without  a  direct  order.    Anyone  who  does 
so  should  be  severely  punished  at  once,  as 
otherwise  some  of  the  men  will  always  lie 
down  whenever  they  hear  a  shell  coming  and 
thus  tail  out  the  whole  party,  and  probably 
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lose  some  of  it.  As  a  general  rule,  even  though 
a  shell  bursts  near  the  men  or  in  front  of  them, 
the  party  should  not  be  halted,  but  should  go 
on  steadily  without  increasing  the  pace.  The 
men  who  are  hurt  should  be  left  to  the  stretcher 
bearers,  who  always  accompany  any  carrying 
party  of  considerable  size.  A  fact  to  be  noticed 
is,  that  falling  out  to  take  a  wounded  man  to 
the  rear  without  an  order  is  a  court-martial 
offence. 

OBSTACLES. 

The  officer  who  is  leading  must  consider  that 
any  obstacles  in  the  way,  however  small,  will 
delay  the  whole  party  considerably  as  the 
men  are  in  single  file,  and,  unless  they  are 
halted  after  an  obstacle  has  been  passed,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  men  in  the  rear  to  keep 
closed  up. 


Fire  Trenches. 

In  Fire  Trenches  the  most  important 
individual  is  the  Platoon  Commander. 

Centralisation  of  control  is  impossible.  The 
Company  Commander  is  connected  with 
Battalion  Headquarters  (perhaps  200  yards 
behind)  by  telephone,  but  front  line  trenches 
are  so  narrow,  winding  and  crowded  that  it 
may  take  him  half  an  hour  or  more  to  visit 
the  whole  of  his  Company.    He  has  to  depend 
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both  in  an  emergency  and  for  routine  work  on 
his  Platoon  Commanders. 

One  important  piece  of  advice  to  the  latter. 
The  unit  must  be  abroad  and  should  be  at 
home  —the  section.  Have  permanent  sections 
(as  far  as  possible  putting  friends  together) 
and  permanent  section  commanders.  Your 
section  commanders  must  know  always  : — 

1.  Whether  the  section  is  "  all  present  " 
and  where  each  man  is. 

2.  Whether  there  are  any  deficiencies 
in  rations,  equipment,  smoke  helmets, 
ammunition,  &c. 

It  should  never  be  necessary  to  number  a 
platoon  to  see  if  anyone  is  missing.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  lose  a  man  when 
taking  over  or  leaving  trenches,  or  on  carrying 
parties,  and,  though  he  probably  turns  up 
ultimately,  you  suffer  many  anxious  moments 
until  he  does  so.  All  this  is  avoided  if  section 
commanders  do  their  duty  and  have  been 
trained  at  home  in  it. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

There  are  one  or  two  general  rules  which 
must  be  remembered  in  the  trenches. 

r.  You  must  establish  ascendancy 
over  the  Germans  opposite  your 
section.  Never  keep  quiet  in  the  hope 
that  if  you  do  so  you  will  be  left  alone. 
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The  Bosche  is  an  arrant  bully  and  must 
never  be  allowed  to  be  "on  top" 
Directly  you  get  into  fire  trenches  you 
must  let  him  see  that  you  intend  to  be 
master  in  your  sector.  He  knows  at  once 
a  good  Battalion  from  a  bad  one  and  will 
soon  submit.  Let  your  bombers  crawl 
out  and  bomb  his  trenches  and  saps— 
never  allow  him  to  put  out  wire  or  work 
on  his  trenches  by  night;  keep  your 
snipers  busy  silencing  his  and  annoying 
him  all  day,  and,  company  commanders 
remember,  that  the  batteries  supporting 
you  are  only  too  ready  to  fire  if  you  give 
them  a  target,  or  if  the  enemy  artillery 
or  trench  mortars  are  annoying  you. 

2.  Trenches  are  never  finished.— 
A  good  Battalion  may  be  distinguished 
in  a  moment  from  a  bad,  by  the  way  it 
works  at  improving  its  trenches. 

This  is  the  platoon  commander's 
opportunity  of  showing  his  quality. 
No  matter  if  you  are  only  to  be  in  a  par- 
ticular trench  for  a  couple  of  days— work 
for  those  who  are  coming  after  you. 
There  is  no  limit  to  what  may  be  done  in 
draining,  building  dug-outs  and  snipers' 
posts  and  improving  weak  spots.  More- 
over, the  work  keeps  the  men  busy, 
contented  and  warm. 

3.  You  must  know  the  business  of 
everyone  who  comes  into  your  trench, 
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no  matter  what  his  rank.    If  he  is 

what  he  purports  to  be  he  will  not  mind 
your  asking  him.  Be  particularly  careful 
of  Artillery  Forwarding  Observing  Officers 
and  also  of  R.E.'s.  Such  precautions 
may  seem  fantastic  at  first  sight,  but  there 
are  many  well-authenticated  cases  ot 
spies  wearing  our  uniform. 

4.  No  man  must  ever  go  into^a  dug-out 
during  a  bombardment.  The  fire  trench 
is  comparatively  safe,  but  men  always  rush 
for  dug-outs  where  they  have  a  roof 
capable  only  of  burying  them  if  it  is  hit. 


RELIEF  OF  TRENCHES. 

Signallers  and  machine  gunners  will  go  up 
first  to  take  over— probably  during  the  day. 
Signallers  will  take  their  instruments,  but  there 
is  a  growing  practice  of  machine  guns  being, 
as  it  were,  Brigade  property  and  a  Battalion 
taking  over  those  which  are  already  in  the 
trench  mounted. 

The  general  relief  is  at  night— early  enough 
to  allow  the  Battalion  relieved  to  get  away 
before  dawn. 

Companies  go  up  at  intervals  by  communi- 
cation trenches.  The  interval  between  com- 
panies should  be  at  least  half  an  hour,  other- 
wise, with  the  inevitable  delays,  the  head  of 
one  company  closes  up  on  to  the  rear  of  the  one 
before  it,  and  no  time  is  left  for  the  company 
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relieved  to  get  out.  If  there  is  more  than  one 
communication  trench  available,  things  are 
naturally  much  easier  as  one  can  be  used 
simply  as  an  exit. 

Signallers  must  report  to  Battalion  Head- 
quarters immediately  a  company  relief  is 
completed. 

Sentries  and  listening  posts  at  sap-heads, 
&c,  are  relieved  last.  Men  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fire  during  or  immediately  after 
a  relief. 

IN  TRENCHES. 

Brigade  Trench  Standing  Orders  will  have 
been  issued  as  to  posting  of  sentries,  &c. 
There  are  slight  variations,  but  roughly  there 
is  one  double  sentry  per  section  at  night. 
Sentries  must  be  correctly  posted  by  an  N.C.O., 
frequently  visited  by  officers  and  relieved 
every  hour. 

They  observe  when  the  flares  go  up. 
Remember  that  you  can  look  over  when  an 
enemy's  light  is  going  up,  but  not  when  it  is 
falling. 

Officers  who  will  usually  have  charge  of  Very 
pistols  should  be  careful  not  to  fire  them  twice 
from  the  same  place,  as  the  Germans  frequently 
send  over  "  whizz-bangs  "  at  the  spot. 

Everyone  will  "  stand  to "  for  an  hour 
before  dark  and  an  hour  before  dawn. 

A  little  work  may  be  done  after  evening 
"  stand  to." 
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Rations  and  water  will  be  brought  up  during 
the  night  and  should  be  distributed  after 
morning  "  stand  to."  This  keeps  the  men 
about  until  it  is  fully  light. 

One  officer  per  company  will  be  on  duty 
night  and  day.  During  his  tour  of  duty  he 
will  not  enter  his  dug-out. 

Men  may  sleep  when  they  are  not  on  duty, 
but  no  officer  should  sleep  at  night  at  all, 
except  the  officer  who  is  coming  on  duty 
immediately  after  morning  "  stand  to."  This 
is  not  a  rule  universally  followed,  but  it  is  a 
point  of  honour  in  a  good  Battalion. 

Reports  are  sent  in  from  platoon  commanders 
to  the  Company  Commander  at  4  a.m.  and 
4  p.m.  A  trench  report,  compiled  from  these, 
is  sent  in  by  the  Company  Commander  to 
Battalion  Headquarters  at  8  a.m.  under  the 
following  headings  : — 

1.  Special  work  done  on  trenches  and 
communication  trenches. 

2.  Activity  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

3.  Enterprises  against  the  enemy. 

4.  Requirements. 

5.  Suggestions. 

A  general  trench  report  is  compiled  by  the 
Adjutant  and  sent  to  the  Brigade  by  10  a.m. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  waste. 
"  Salvage  parties  "  now  exist  in  every  Batta- 
lion and  collect  all  broken  rifles,  loose  S.A. 
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ammunition,  old  equipment,  &c.  Platoon 
commanders  should  help  them  as  far  as  they 
can.  Waste  can  be  checked  by  trench  stores 
being  properly  catalogued  and  taken  over. 
It  is  advisable  for  an  officer  to  go  up  during 
the  day  of  the  relief,  for  this  purpose.  Such 
trench  stores  as  telescopic  sights  must  be 
carefully  looked  after,  and  should  be  kept  in 
the  Platoon  Commander's  or  Company  Ser- 
geant-Major's dug-out  when  not  in  use. 

Loopholes  should  not  be  used  by  day  unless 
they  are  well  concealed,  as  in  most  cases  they 
have  a  rifle  trained  on  them.  Proper  loop- 
holes will  be  described  under  "  Sniping." 
At  night  men  fire  over  the  parapet. 

The  wounded,  unless  they  can  walk,  can 
only  be  evacuated  at  night,  in  most  cases. 
A  knowledge  of  "  first  aid"  and  a  supply  of 
morphia,  &c,  is  essential  to  an  officer,  as  men 
may  have  to  lie  twelve  hours  in  a  trench. 

Fires  should  be  lit  towards  the  end  of 
morning  "  stand  to  "  in  any  disused  trenches 
there  may  be  20  yards  or  so  behind  the  fire 
trenches.  They  often  attract  "  the  morning's 
hate." 

TRENCH  DIARIES. 

A  diary  should  be  kept  in  every  Company 
Section  of  fire  trenches  by  each  Company 
Commander  and  handed  over  with  the  trenches 
to  his  successor.  A  book  for  the  purpose  should 
be  in  the  O.C.  Company's  dug-out. 
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The  diary  should  be  on  the  lines  of  the  daily 
trench  report,  but  rather  more  detailed. 

In  addition,  every  officer  should  keep  a  semi- 
official diary  both  for  reference  and  for  his  own 
interest.  ^ 

DANGER  SPOTS. 

All  places  found  to  be  dangerous  in  trenches 
whether  from  "  whizz-bangs,"  trench  mortars 
or  snipers,  should  be  clearly  marked  with  a 
board  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  relieve  you. 

GAS-GONGS. 

Gongs,  made  out  of  the  empty  case  of  a  shell, 
should  be  hung  at  intervals  along  the  fire 
trenches,  to  be  struck  by  the  sentries  if  the  * 
presence  of  poisonous  gas  is  detected.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  put  up  a  few  small  wind 
vanes. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

Platoon  Commanders  should  notice  that 
the  practice  of  calling  for  volunteers  is  an 
unsoldierly  one.  PJither  everyone  or  no  one 
volunteers.  In  either  case  you  have  to  do 
what  you  should  have  done  at  first— detail 
men  for  the  job.  Do  not  think  that,  because 
it  is  a  particularly  dangerous  one,  you  are 
bound  to  go  and  do  it  yourself.  You  may  be 
only  shirking  your  proper  duty— to  stay  where 
you  are  and  look  after  your  men— by  doing  so. 
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DUG-OUTS. 

Never  build  a  dug-out  with  the  floor  lower 
than  the  bottom  of  the  trench  or  level  with  it, 
otherwise  you  will  sleep  in  water.  Floor  it 
with  trench-boards  and  dig  a  hole  underneath 
for  drainage.  Then  you  will  be  dry  if  not 
particularly  comfortable. 

Do  not  have  too  heavy  a  roof.  If  it  will 
stop  shrapnel  that  is  as  much  as  you  can 
expect — and  it  is  better  to  be  buried  under  a 
light  roof  than  a  heavy  one. 

COVERS  FOR  RIFLES. 

Platoon  Commanders  should  insist  on  all 
men  having  a  cover  for  the  action  of  their 
rifles.  If  these  covers  can  be  properly  made 
and  issued  before  leaving  England,  so  much  the 
better. 

CENSORING. 

The  censoring  of  letters  in  trenches  gives 
more  work  to  the  Platoon  Officers  than  they 
can  manage,  especially  if  there  are  only  two 
or  three  of  them.  The  men  should  be  told 
that  they  may  only  write  postcards,  field  post- 
cards, and  "  green  envelope  "  letters  in  the 
trenches. 

SANDBAGS. 

In  wet  weather  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put 
sandbags  over  the  boots  and  tie  them  half  way 
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up  the  shin.  They  keep  the  feet  dry  and  can 
be  taken  off  before  going  into  dug-outs,  so 
that  the  dug-outs  are  not  filled  with  wet 
mud. 

SNIPING. 

Sniping  must  be  as  persistent  as  possible. 
It  annoys  the  enemy  and  keeps  him  under. 

Loopholes  of  the  ordinary  type  are  usually 
spotted,  and  it  is  merely  murder  to  station  a 
sniper  at  one.  Loopholes  should  either  be 
set  so  as  to  allow  oblique  fire  only,  or  they 
should  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  parapet  where 
they  can  more  easily  be  concealed.  Coloured 
sandbags  help  in  the  concealment  of  loopholes 
and  are  extensively  used  by  the  Germans. 

A  good  sniper's  post  may  be  made  by 
digging  under  the  parapet  and  coming  out 
about  two  feet  the  other  side.  A  small 
breastwork,  two  sandbags  high,  may  then  be 
made  at  night  and  concealed  with  brushwood 
or  grass,  so  that  the  sniper,  although  his  head 
and  shoulders  are  in  the  open,  has  some  pro- 
tection, and,  even  if  actually  detected,  may 
slide  back  into  the  fire  trench  unharmed. 

A  sniper  may  be  hidden  (and  looked  for) 
in  the  forks  of  trees,  in  ruined  buildings, 
occasionally  in  the  open  between  the  trenches 
(where  he  must  stay  out  from  dusk  to  dusk) 
and,  very  often,  behind  the  parados. 

Rifles  with  telescopic  sights  are  invaluable. 
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Snipers  must  learn  in  training  :— 

1.  Never  to  fire  without  a  definite 
target  and  a  good  chance  of  hitting  it. 

2.  To  change  their  positions  frequently. 

It  was  said  of  a  well-known  sniper  in 
Flanders,  that  if  two  bullets  came  near  the 
spot  he  had  chosen  he  would  move  at  once 
and  never  fire  a  shot  from  there  again,  and 
the  principle  is  a  sound  one. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  if  a  sniper  is 
detected  he  is  as  good  as  dead,  for,  though  he 
may  be  well  protected  from  rifle  fire,  the  enemy 
will  always  think  it  worth  while  to  telephone 
back  to  a  battery  and  have  a  few  shells  sent 
over  at  him. 

"  Rifle  Batteries  "  perhaps  come  under  the 
heading  of  sniping.  They  are  made  by  clamp- 
ing eight  or  ten  rifles  into  a  frame  and  aiming 
them  as  accurately  as  possible,  partly  by  obser- 
vation and  partly  by  the  map,  so  that  they 
bear  on  a  road,  or  bridge,  or  communication 
trench,  behind  the  German  lines.  At  night 
a  man  will  "loose  off"  the  rifles  at  intervals, 
in  the  hope  of  catching  ration  parties,  &c.  If 
the  frame  is  rigidly  secured  "  rifle  batteries  " 
may  be  accurate  enough,  and  they  are  sure  to 
be  "annoying.  But  they  remind  one  of  the 
Platoon  which  I  once  found  firing  "  rapid  " 
at  night,  with  their  sights  at  1,500  (the 
Germans  being  60  yards  away)  in  the  hope, 
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as  they  explained,  of  bagging  the  German 
equivalent  of  a  Brigadier. 

Only  hope  and  a  lively  imagination  makes 
them  very  interesting  contrivances. 

REST  CAMP. 

On  coming  out  of  the  fire  trenches  the 
Battalion  will  go  into  either  billets  or  bivouacs, 
some  four  or  five  miles  behind  the  firing  line. 

About  two  hours  company,  arm,  or  physical 
drill  should  be  done  every  day,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  men  from  getting  into  the  slack 
and  dirty  ways  which  trench  life  inevitably 
produces. 

It  will  be  found,  also,  that  the  men  are  much 
more  contented  than  if  they  have  nothing  to 
do. 

Inspections  of  kit,  equipment,  smoke 
helmets,  &c,  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  up 
deficiencies.  Try  to  avoid  getting  the  men 
on  to  parade  every  hour  or  two  for  some 
triviality.  Your  Section  Commanders  should 
make  a  really  thorough  inspection  of  every- 
thing as  soon  as  you  get  to  billets  and  give 
you  a  proper  report,  so  that  one  parade  is 
sufficient. 

While  resting  the  men  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  a  hot  bath  and  a  change  of  clothes. 
Try  to  get  them  some  sulphur  so  that  they  can 
keep  their  clean  clothes  free  of  vermin. 

Estaminets  are  "  in  bounds  "  from  eleven 
to  one  o'clock  and  from  six  to  eight  o'clock. 
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Some  regiments  buy  a  barrel  or  two  of  beer 
and  have  their  own  canteen,  but  it  is  as  well 
for  the  men  to  have  such  change  and  amuse- 
ment as  the  villages  can  give  them. 

MACHINE  GUNS. 

Machine  guns  are  sometimes  left  in  trenches 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  next  Battalion 
coming  in.  The  supply  is  increased  by  the  guns 
of  the  motor-machine  gun  batteries,  which 
are  brought  up  to  important  points  in  the  line. 

The  Germans  are  very  anxious  to  "  out  " 
a  machine  gun,  and  will  often  turn  battery  fire 
on  to  a  suspected  gun  position.  Guns  should 
never,  therefore,  be  fired  unless  there  is  a 
definite  target.  They  should  also  be  mounted 
for  oblique  fire,  or  their  position  will  be  revealed 
at  once,  by  the  flash  at  night.  They  should  be 
frequently  moved.  Guns  may  sometimes  be 
mounted  with  advantage  in  the  support 
trenches. 

The  Germans  make  their  gun  positions  with 
overhead  cover,  consisting  usually  of  heavy 
logs  and  two  rows  of  sandbags,  and  such  cover 
is  now  generally  considered  advisable  by 
M.G.O.'s.  Nothing  will  keep  out  a  direct  hit 
from  a  shell,  but  a  "  whizz-bang  "  will  often 
merely  bury  the  gun  where  it  would  have 
destroyed  it  had  there  been  no  overhead  cover. 
In  no  case,  however,  must  it  be  forgotten,  that 
the  first  consideration  is  concealment. 
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The  night  firing  box  is,  of  course,  useless, 
but  the  guns  are  sometimes  laid  by  day  on  a 
communication  trench  or  road,  and  a  few 
rounds  fired  occasionally  at  night. 

Every  officer  should  know  how  to  work  the 
gun  and  control  and  observe  fire.  Advanced 
points  of  machine  gun  work  such  as  vertical 
searching,  indirect  fire,  &c,  are  unnecessary. 

Wastage  in  machine  gun  sections  is  large, 
and  as  many  men  as  possible  should  be  trained 
in  England. 


Signalling. 

SIGNALLING  OFFICER. 

Although  a  Signalling  Officer  is  not  provided 
for  in  "  War  Establishment  "  and  the  Adjutant 
is  supposed  to  undertake  his  duties  on  service, 
it  has  been  found  that  Signalling  is  so  impor- 
tant and  so  specialized  a  business  that  the 
Adjutant  has  usually  neither  the  time  nor  the 
technical  knowledge  for  it.  In  the  first  New 
Army,  therefore,  the  officer  responsible  for 
training  Signallers  at  home  has  "  carried  on  " 
as  Signalling  Officer  abroad,  even  though  his 
platoon  has  to  be  commanded  by  the  platoon- 
sergeant  in  consequence.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  Signalling  Officer  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  Flanders.    For  example,  in 
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taking  over  reserve  or  fire  trenches  communica- 
tion must  be  established  at  once,  but  the 
Adjutant  is  far  too  busy  to  have  time  for  it. 
However  good  the  N.C.O.'s  and  men  may  be, 
they  need  an  officer  in  charge  of  them,  if 
discipline  and  keenness  are  to  be  maintained 
and  the  work  is  to  be  done  efficiently. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  establishment  of  Signallers  is  sixteen. 
It  has  been  proved  that  at  least  thirty  should 
be  trained  in  England.  The  wastage  is 
large  and  men  cannot  be  trained  abroad. 
Moreover,  with  three  out  per  company  it  will 
be  found  that  the  four  at  Battalion  Head- 
quarters get  no  rest  at  all,  as  the  Brigade 
Signalling  Officer  is  usually  short  of  men  and 
cannot  spare  the  two  who  are  supposed  to 
work  the  Battalion  end  of  the  Brigade  line. 
The  Battalion  will  have  to  find  these,  as  well 
as  "  linesmen  "  for  the  Company  wires  and 
half  the  Brigade  wire. 

Therefore,  worry  your  CO.  and  Adjutant 
until  you  get  at  least  thirty  good  men  given 
to  you  to  train. 

TRAINING. 

Flags  are  never  used  and  it  is  utter 
waste  of  time  to  teach  men  semaphore. 

If  you  have  not  got  your  Field  telephones, 
keep  the  men  at  the  "  buzzer  "  until  they  are 
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able  to  read  and  send  at  twelve  words  a  minute 
with  absolute  accuracy.  This  is  quite  fast 
enough.  Aim  at  uniformity.  It  is  better 
to  have  the  whole  class  reading  at  twelve  than 
a  few  able  to  read  at  sixteen  and  a  few  still 
not  quite  certain  about  the  alphabet.  Teach 
them  the  message  form  thoroughly,  practise 
writing  down  messages  from  dictation,  give 
them  plenty  of  work  with  the  lamp,  show  them 
how  to  lay  and  mend  wires.  Practise  laying 
wires  down  the  side  of  trenches  and  securing 
them  with  wire  staples  every  three  feet,  so 
that  they  lie  flat  and  cannot  catch  in  equip- 
ment. 

Remember  that  lamps  are  never  used  at 
night  abroad,  but  that  the  service  electric 
lamp  can  be  read  at  1,000  yards  with  the 
naked  eye  by  daylight  and  may  be  useful  for 
sending  "  No  answer  "  (DD,  DD)  messages  to 
the  artillery  from  Battalion  Headquarters, 
particularly  if  the  telephone  wires  have  been 
cut  by  shell-fire.  Practise  with  the  lamp  in 
the  day-time. 

If  you  have  your  telephones  make  the  men 
understand  them  thoroughly  and  learn  how  to 
detect  faults,  whether  in  instrument  or  line, 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Remember  that  your 
lines  will  be,  of  necessity,  laid  in  very"  un- 
suitable places  and  will  be  continually  cut  by 
shell-fire  and  broken  by  carelessness.  Impress 
the  men  with  the  importance  of  their  job. 
They  will  like  it  and  take  pride  in  being 
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Signallers.  Try  to  arrange  frequent  oppor- 
tunities for  them  to  pass  out  and  get  their 
"  crossed  flags." 

ABROAD. 

Your  stores  go  overseas  in  the  backs  of 
No.  I  and  No.  2  tool  waggons.  If  panniers 
are  not  provided,  buy  (and  get  the  Mess  Fund 
to  pay  for)  two  large  wicker  washing  baskets, 
which  will  just  fit  the  limbers,  and  line  them 
with  blankets.  Otherwise  your  telephones 
and  lamps  may  be  broken. 

When  the  Battalion  goes  into  trenches,  the 
Signallers  usually  go  up  the  day  before.  The 
Adjutant  will  let  you  take  half  a  limber  up 
as  far  as  it  is  safe,  and  the  men  must  then 
carry  the  stores  down  the  communication 
trenches.  You  will  remember  that  they  only 
take  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition. 

On  taking  over  trenches  you  will  usually 
find  wires  already  laid.  They  may,  however, 
be  in  bad  condition.  All  wires  to  Companies 
must  be  duplicated.  Alternative  wires  save 
linesmen's  lives.  But  do  not  lay  one  wire 
close  to  the  other  or  the  same  shell  will  break 
both.  Take  one  wire  inside  and  one  outside 
the  trenches. 

Enamelled  wire  is  useless.  Insist  on 
getting  D3  or  D5  from  the  Brigade  S.O.'  and 
reel  up  and  collect  all  the  disused  thick  wire  you 
can  find.    There  is  plenty  of  it. 


NOTES    AND  HINTS 


Whenever  possible,  make  the  men  speak 
instead  of  using  the  buzzer.  The  German 
trenches  are  often  very  close,  and,  if  there  is 
an  old  wire  between  the  trenches,  and  the 
instrument  is  out  of  its  leather  case  on  the 
ground,  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  buzzer  to 
be  heard  by  the  enemy.  You  can  prove  this 
by  experiment  at  home. 

The  following  Rules,  in  force  in  a  Battalion 
of  the  ist  New  Army  in  Flanders,  may  be 
useful.  Copies  were  issued  to  the  Adjutant, 
Signalling  Officer,  O.C.  Companies  and  all 
Signallers : — 

1.  The  Signalling  Officer  will  supply  a 
plan  of  the  wires  in  the  Battalion  section 
of  trenches  to  the  Brigade  S.O.,  Adjutant, 
O.C.  Companies  and  N.C.O.  in  charge  of 
linesmen  as  soon  as  possible  after  taking 
over. 

2.  Signallers'  dug-outs  will  be  clearly 
marked  with  a  board.  They  will  not  be 
changed  without  permission  of  the  Sig- 
nalling Officer. 

3.  O.C.  Companies  will  please  inform  the 
Signalling  Officer  of  any  work  to  be  done, 
or  alterations  to  be  made,  in  trenches,  so 
that  he  may  safeguard  his  wires. 

4.  All  messages  must  be  written  and 
signed.    Signallers    are    not    to  take 
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verbal  messages.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
it  takes  no  longer  to  write  a  message  than 
to  impress  it  on  a  Signaller's  memory  and 
in  no  other  way  can  responsibility  be 
fixed  in  the  event  of  mistakes. 

5.  While  every  facility  is  to  be  given  to 
officers  to  speak  over  the  telephone, 
written  messages  cannot  be  delayed  in 
order  that  they  may  do  so.  If  the  matter 
is  urgent  they  should  write  out  a  message 
and  mark  it  "  Priority." 

6.  All  lines  will  be  inspected  by  lines- 
men at  least  once  every  twenty-four 
hours.  All  ranks  should  realise  the  great 
importance  of  communication  and  be 
careful  not  to  damage  wires. 

And  lastly,  a  few  small  hints.  Don't  let 
your  batteries  run  down  by  forgetting  when 
they  were  renewed  ;  remember  that  a  bayonet 
makes  a  good  earth-pin  ;  see  that  your  Sig- 
nallers have  plenty  of  candles  for  use  in  their 
dug-outs  at  night  ;  try  to  get  a  few  A.B.  152, 
or  some  other  binder  for  holding  "A"  forms  ; 
don't  let  the  men  use  indelible  pencils  which 
"  run  "  and  smudge  in  wet  weather  ;  and  bear 
in  mind  that  as  Signallers  have  only  you  to 
look  after  them,  and  their  standing  with  regard 
to  Companies  is  not  always  very  clear,  you 
must  be  careful  to  see  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  where  rations  are  concerned. 
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Maps,  Messages  and  Communication. 

MAPS. 

Maps  used  abroad  are  divided  into  large 
squares,  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  These  are  divided 
again  into  numbered  squares,  r,  2,  3,  4,  &c. 
and  these  numbered  squares  are  each  divided 
into  smaller  squares,  a,  b,  c,  d.  Reference  is 
made  still  more  exact  by  considering  the  base 
and  one  side  of  these  latter  squares  as  each 
marked  off  into  ten  equal  parts  (numbered  one 
to  ten).  A  spot  may  then  be  fixed  by  taking 
the  intersection  of  lines  drawn  to  the  base  and 
side  and  giving  the  numbers  of  the  spots  where 
these  lines  touch  the  base  and  sides  respec- 
tively. Thus,  you  may  be  told  to  proceed  to 
A  3,  b.  4.  6  and  a  moment's  glance  at  the 
map  shows  you  your  destination  perfectly 
definitely.  Maps  vary  in  scale,  but  as  they  are 
all  on  the  same  principle  the  references  apply 
always  to  every  map. 

MESSAGES. 

It  is  advisable  for  all  messages  to  be  written 
on  A.F.  C.  2121  (A  form).  Subaltern  officers 
should  provide  themselves  with  these  (they 
can  always  be  obtained  from  the  orderly 
room)  and  should  make  some  kind  of  a  cover 
to  hold  them,  if  they  cannot  procure  the  proper 
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AB.  152,  the  supply  of  which  is  apparently 
limited. 

The  use  of  a  standard  form  through  a 
Battalion  makes  filing  and  reference  easier, 
and  is  particularly  helpful  to  the  signallers, 
if  messages  are  to  be  sent  by  telephone.  In 
this  latter  connection  it  is  as  well  for  all  officers 
to  know  the  message  form  as  it  is  taught  to 
signallers.  Half  an  hour  will  be  sufficient  to 
master  it,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  a  guarantee 
that  messages  will  not  be  handed  in  unsigned 
or  untimed,  as  often  happens  when  they  are 
written  in  haste. 

Cipher  is  not  generally  used,  but  officers 
should  be  accustomed  to  read  and  write 
"  Playfair  "  quickly. 

Adjutants'  methods  naturally  vary  with 
individuals,  but  the  following  scheme  has 
worked  well  and  may  be  useful.  Carry  a  letter 
case  of  soft  leather,  opening  out  into  two 
halves,  each  half  being  large  enough  to  hold 
two  C  2121  (A  form).  Have  two  clips  in 
one  half  and  in  the  other  fix  two  pads  of  "  A  " 
forms  with  their  carbons.  Clip  A  is  for 
Superior  messages  received  (i.e.  from  Brigade 
or  Division).  Clip  B  for  Inferior  messages 
received  (i.e.  from  O.C.  Companies,  &c). 
Pad  A  is  for  Superior  and  Pad  B  for  Inferior 
messages  sent.  Messages,  whether  received 
or  sent,  may  then  be  referred  to  in  a  moment. 
Everything  is  kept  together  in  a  handy  form. 
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One  of  the  orderly  room  staff  should  always 
be  taken  up  to  fire  trenches  as  there  are  a 
number  of  routine  returns,  such  as  returns  of 
casualties,  which  he  can  make  out,  and  a 
quantity  of  correspondence  with  which  he  can 
deal,  without  troubling  the  Adjutant,  who  will 
be  perpetually  busy. 

COMMUNICATION. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  Company 
Commanders  should  institute  a  system  of 
Company  orderlies,  such  as  prevails  in  the 
Brigade  of  Guards  and  train  the  men  in  verbal 
messages  at  home. 

Immediately  the  Battalion  halts,  whether 
at  its  destination  or  for  any  considerable  rest, 
as  for  a  meal,  two  orderlies  should  go  from 
each  Company  to  Battalion  headquarters  and 
report  to  the  Adjutant.  One  stays  at  Battalion 
Headquarters  and  the  other  returns  to  the 
Company.  Thus  there  is  always  a  messenger 
at  Company  Headquarters  who  knows  the 
way  to  Battalion  Headquarters  and  vice 
versa.  At  night,  or  when  Companies  are 
widely  separated,  this  system  is  invaluable. 
It  should  also  be  adhered  to  in  fire  trenches  in 
case  of  telephone  wires  being  unexpectedly 
cut.  A  Company  Commander  will  find  it 
convenient  to  adopt  the  same  idea  and  have 
orderlies   from   each   Platoon   at  Company 
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Headquarters,  the  more  so  as  he  will  not  be 
connected  with  his  Platoon  Commanders  by 
telephone. 

Bombing. 

If  no  reference  is  made  in  this  pamphlet  to 
Bombing,  it  is  not  because  its  importance  is 
not  realised.  Bombs  are  now  the  deciding 
factor.  The  supply  of  them  must  be  inex- 
haustible and  every  man  should  be  trained  to 
use  them.  But  it  is  understood  that  this 
point  no  longer  needs  pressing  and  that  bomb- 
ing has  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  vital 
parts  of  training  at  home. 

Officers'  Kit  and  Messing. 

OFFICERS'  KIT. 

Your  kit  can  only  weigh  35  lbs.  Have  any 
extras  sent  out  to  you.  You  must  decide  for 
yourself  what  you  will  take,  but  a  few  hints 
may  be  useful. 

Take  a  fleece-lined  trench-coat  made  by  a 
firm  of  repute  such  as  Pope  &  Bradley, 
or  some  officers  swear  by  Geo.  Cording's 
"  Gnidroc  "  waterproof. 

Avoid  a  British  warm  or  service  great  coat. 
The  former  is  too  short,  the  latter  too  heavy, 
clumsy,  and  difficult  to  dry. 
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Don't  economise  over  your  valise  and  camp 
kit., 

Take  your  Sam  Browne  belt,  shoes  and 
slacks.  They  are  useful  when  you  are  back 
in  billets  resting. 

Take  two  pairs  of  puttees  and  two  of 
everything  in  the  way  of  clothing.  Have 
handkerchiefs  and  socks  sent  out  to  you  every 
week  or  two.  For  Highland  or  Scottish 
Regiments  I  would  suggest  Robert  Lillico  of 
Maddox  Street. 

Don't  forget  a  pocket  filter  by  a  reliable 
maker,  your  electric  torch,  air  pillow,  medicine 
pocket  book  containing  all  the  necessary  drugs 
in  gelatine  squares  (Savory  &  Moore — about 
one  guinea,  and  absolutely  essential),  Harbutt's 
Fibrous  Plasticine  ear  plugs,  if  you  dislike 
noise,  flask,  tinder-lighter,  steel  mirror  and 
safety  razor.  Wellesley,  Ltd.,  of  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  will  supply  you  with  the  four  latter 
items. 

Don't  forget  your  luminous  watch,  which 
should  have  a  cover,  and  should  be  obtained 
from  a  reliable  firm  of  jewellers. 

A  map  case  is  not  necessary,  and  anything 
unnecessary  is  a  nuisance.  Put  your  map  in 
your  pocket. 

You  will  probably  never  use  either  your 
revolver  or  your  prismatic  compass,  but  you 
must  take  them.    The  most  comfortable  way 
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.KING  CROSS 

Turkish  Baths 

Nevill's 

Northumberland  Avenue 

PRONOUNCED  TO  BE  THE  FINEST  IN  EUROPE 

Jire  tfje  last  word  in  (Bomfort  and  Jbuxury 

Cure 

Rheumatism,  Lumbago, 
Sciatica,  Colds,  Strains, 
Stiffness,  Etc. 

THEY  MAKE  AND  KEEP  YOU  FIT 

.  .  And  at  .  . 
LONDON  BRIDGE,  BROAD  STREET,  CITY, 
EDGWARE  ROAD,  Etc.,  Etc. 


STEEL  FL. 
PROTECTIVE  WAISTCo. 

AND 

HEAD  PROTECTOR. 


A  SPLENDID  PROTECTION 

against 

Bayonet,  Shrapnel,  Shell-Splinters, 
Spent  Bullets,  &c. 


PRICES. 
Protective  Waistcoat 
Head  Protector 


£3    lO  O 
lO  6 


THE  FRANCO-BRITISH  MERCANTILE  ASSOCIATION. 
Carlton  House,  Hd,  Regent  Street,  London. 
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of  carrying  a  revolver,  when  wearing  service 
equipment,  is  to  hang  the  holster  on  the  right- 
hand  side  by  straps  from  two  D's  which  you 
can  easily  put  on  your  belt.  With  a  little 
adjustment  of  these  straps  you  will  find  that 
the  holster  hangs  parallel  with  the  right  side 
of  your  leg  without  flapping  or  swinging, 
and  that  you  can  get  at  your  revolver  in  a 
moment. 

Take  your  field-glasses  out  of  their  case  and 
carry  them  in  the  right-hand  pouch  of  your 
equipment. 

If  you  go  out  in  Summer  take  a  square  of 
muslin  to  put  over  the  door  of  your  dug-out 
to  keep  out  the  flies. 

MESSING. 

If  the  Officers  of  a  Company  run  a  mess 
together,  as  is  customary,  they  should  write 
down  once  a  week  everything  they  want  in  the 
way  of  luxuries  from  home,  divide  up  the  list, 
and  each  be  responsible  for  having  his  share 
sent  out.  This  is  better  than  getting  every- 
thing together  from  one  firm,  as  four  or  five 
small  parcels  arrive  by  return  of  post,  whereas 
a  large  box  may  take  two  or  three  weeks. 

Officers  are  entitled  to  draw  the  same 
rations  as  the  men.  See  that  you  get  your 
full  allowance,  as  Company  Quarter-Master- 
Sergeants  not  infrequently  try  to  make  up 
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deficiencies  by  "  forgetting "  to  issue  the 
officers'  rations,  relying  on  their  having  food 
from  home  and  not  missing  them. 

A  small  collapsible  "  Primus  "  stove  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  take  out,  and  the  various 
soups,  Oxo  cubes  "Bivouac"  cocoa,  cafe  au 
lait,  &c,  are  all  good.  A  sparklet  is  a  useful 
thing  for  the  mess,  and  still  more  so  is  one  of 
the  small  filters  which  may  be  bought  for 
about  ios.  6d.  Condensed  milk  and  tinned 
fruit  may  be  bought  even  in  ruined  villages 
in  Belgium,  so  that  it  is  not  worth  having 
them  sent  out.  "  Tommy's  cookers  "  and  the 
"  Trench  Oxo  Heater  "  are  invaluable.  Have 
refills  sent  out  every  week. 

It  cannot  be  too  well  known  that  men 
coming  back  from  the  trenches  with  chills, 
rheumatism,  or  influenza,  experience  great 
benefit  from  a  Turkish  Bath.  Nevill's,  in 
Northumberland  Avenue,  I  can  recommend. 
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Rifle  Shooting  A  Practical 

for  War  Illustrated  Book 

The  outcome  of  the  experience 
of  an  International  Rifleman 

SIMPLE— USEFUL— PRACTICAL 
For  Teachers  and  Self-Instruction 

PRICE     -/6  NET 

Post  Free  Sevenpencb 

INVALUABLE  FOR  MUSKETRY  EVERYWHERE 


Fire  Orders  Direction 
&  Control 

A  Supplement  to  "Rifle  Shooting  for  War" 
MUSKETRY    IN    ITS  ADVANCED  FORM 

PRICE     -/6  NET 

Post  Free  Sevf.npjSnce 

Aids  to  Musketry 

A  Valuable  Manual  on 
an  Important  Subject 

USEFUL  ALIKE  TO  THE 
NEW    ARMIES     &  V.T.C. 

PRICE     -/6  NET 

Post  Free  Sevenpence 


Maze  Drill  Illustrated 

A  Valuable  Adjunct  for  Training 
Increasing  Smartness  and  Stamina 

PRICE      1  /-  NET 

Post    1/2  Fkee 


MILITARY  PUBLICATIONS 


Company  & 
Platoon  Commands 

price    3d.  net 


A  Pocket 
Aid  to 
Memory 


Post  -/s!  Free 


SMALL— COMPACT— CONCISE 


Automatic  Pistols  & 
Revolvers 

Every  Officer  should  peruse  this  little 
work  before  purchasing  the  weapon 
upon    which    his    life    may  depend 


Artillery 
Field  Formulae 

For  18-pr.  and  15-pr.  B.L.C. 

All  the  necessary  Data  at  a  Glance 

COMPACT  FOR  THE  POCKET 
PRINTED    ON  LINEN 


THE  VARIOUS  MODELS  FULLY 
ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIBED 

PRICE     -/6  NET 


Post  Free  Sevenpence 


PRICE     -/6  NET 


Post  Free  Sevenpence 


Infantry 
Range-Finder 


Compact 
and  Useful 


PRICE     2d.  PRICE 


Post  -Izi  Free 


MILITARY  PUBLICATIONS 


English— Flemish  Wholly  elaborated  close  to  the  line 
H^.'Kfn^TT  of  battle,  where  the  first  editions 

IVlllltary    VjUlCle  have  also  been  printed  and  sold 

PRICE     10d.  NET 

Post   i/-  Free 

Invaluable  to  all  Troops  proceeding  to  Flanders 

Military  Guide  to  the 
Dardanelles  &  Eastern  Campaign 

WITH 

FIELD  VOCABULARY 

IN 

English— French— Greek — Turkish 

PRICE     2/6  NET 

Post   2/9  Frkk 

English— French  Guides  Fuii  List 

&  Vade-Mecums  Post  Free 


Canvas  and  A  charming 

r>  j      •  Souvenir  for 

Camaraderie  your  Friends 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
"The  authors  have  contrived  a  delightfully  written  and  often 
amusing  book.1'     "  Clearly  shows  the  genuine  comradeship  of  the  life." 
Should  revive  pleasant  memories."    "  Its  smartness  is  undeniable." 
"  Should  prove  a  blessing  in  every  camp,  the  collection  of  songs' 
being  most  interesting."  Vide  Press. 

PRICE      ~/6  NET 

Post  Free  Sevenpence 

Field  States  ^nd 
British  Expeditionary  Force  data 

PRICE      1/-  NET 

Post   1/1  Free 

"Amass  of  data;  strength,  road  space,  animals,  transport,  tools, 
medical  services,  bridging  material,  camp  billets,  etc.  ;  of  great  value 
for  quick  reference." 


HARRISON    &  SONS 


Regimental  Journals,  Magazines,  Histories, 
Standing    Orders,    Printed    and  Published 


LETTERPRESS 
LITHOGRAPHY 
BOOKBINDING 
STATIONERY 
BLOCK  -  MAKING 
DIE  STAMPING 
ENGRAVING 
PUBLISHING 
MUSIC  PRINTING 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 

Correspondence  Invited 

Recruiting  Posters,  Booklets,  &c,  Designed 
and  Executed 


Printers    in    Ordinary    to   His    Majesty   and  to 

Queen  Alexandra 
Military     Printers,     Publishers     and  Stationers 
ST.    MARTIN'S    LANE,    LONDON,  W.C. 


nrr) 

134  to  140  Oxford  St.  London,  W^Jl^, 

MILITARY  AND  MUFTI  TAILORS 
EXPERT  BREECHES  MAKERS 

Established  nearly  a  Century 

The  House  with  a  Reputation  for 

Complete  Field 
Service  Outfits 


Best    Quality  Whip- 
cord Service  Jacket  £3   0  0 

Slacks   1   5  0 

Bedford  Cord  Riding 

Pantaloons   2   2  0 

Regulation  Rain  Coat  2  15  0 

Field  Service  Cap    ...  0  12  6 

Field  Service  Boots  ...  3  15  0 
Sword    (Proved  and 

Tested)    3  15  0 

Sam  Browne  Belt    ...  2   2  0 

British  Warm   2  15  0 


CAMP  EQUIPMENT 

£4  15  3 
£5    5  0 

no.  3          £6  12  9 

Write  for  Patterns  and  Detailed  Price  Lists 


No.  1  

No.  2  (for  the 
Front) 


